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Christianity and the Economic Order 
The Voice of the Critics 


We began our last summary with the remark that Study 
No. 4, on “non-profit incentives” had won, on the whole, 
a favorable response. The ink was hardly dry on that 
sheet when the United States News (Washington D.C.) 
appeared with a two-page editorial on that study under the 
caption “Sniping at Profit-and-Loss System.” Since it is 
the one definitely hostile reaction to the study that has 
come to our attention, it may well be noted first. The 
main point is that the authors of the study have a con- 
cealed thesis: “the advocacy of state socialism as a desir- 
able objective.” The recognition in the study of broad 
social incentives operating among industrial managers is 
taken to mean that the profit incentive is unimportant in 
the economic system. The editorial points to the evils 
of totalitarian alternatives—the same evils that our com- 
mittee painstakingly set forth in Study No. 5, “Freedom 
and Social Control in the Economic Order.” The editor 
of INFORMATION SERVICE hopes that the editor of the 
United States News, who has written many insightful ar- 
ticles about the springs of human action, will feel war- 
ranted in discussing our series as a whole. 

It should be said, however, that the publication of Study 
No. 4 before presenting an analysis of the operation of 
the profit motive itself has led so many of our correspon- 
dents to wonder at the limited scope of the discussion that 
it now appears to have been an ill-advised sequence. It 
was expressly stated in introducing the study that the 
discussion of the profit system was to come later, but the 
explanation was not very effectual. 

The point is well made in the following paragraph from 
a professor of economics: “Please accept my congratula- 
tions . . . for the work of the special committee of the 
Federal Council which is getting out, in INFORMATION SER- 
vice, the series of studies on ‘Christianity and the Eco- 
nomic Order.’ I have seen four of them and found them 
to be the best I have seen anywhere. They are in general 
both fair and balanced and competently handled. I think 
I should criticize the fourth as giving the average reader an 
inadequate picture or unfair impression of the functioning 
of the ‘profit and loss system’ as a means of organizing our 
private enterprise system and of what can be done about it. 
I doubt very much whether the average reader will recog- 
nize that it deals really only with non-economic incentives 
as they affect individuals and almost not at all with ‘profits’ 
or the profit and loss system with which it appeared to 
deal.” 

This incident is illuminating in that it calls attention to 
the great sensitiveness that now exists with reference to 


the role of profit in the economy, and the explosive charac- 
ter of the whole subject. The United States News criti- 
cizes the questions propounded at the end of Study No. 4, 
designed to encourage appraisal of non-profit incentives 
and consideration of the desirability of fostering them. 
The assumption underlying the questions was that what- 
ever role the profit incentive plays or should play, economic 
life is enriched by other incentives which many employers 
are eager to foster in their organizations and which are 
emphasized in our Christian tradition. If this assumption 
is wrong, of course the current inquiry is to that extent 
vitiated. 
More Commert on Study No. 4 

At the other end of the scale from the criticism reported 
above is the rather sharp comment of a noted religious 
educator. Although he calls it objective and thorough, he 
says: “It does not investigate Christianity at all. In fact, 
the atmosphere is that of the uncritical piety that regards a 
man as good if his motives are good, and an economic 
system as ethically valid if the men who run it have good 
motives. Certain incentives are O.K.’d without examining 
the question of their effectiveness or ineffectiveness. A 
snarl of incentives is recognized, but no endeavor is made 
to discover the effects of the snarl.” The writer hits his 
stride, however, in his comment on the first of the con- 
cluding questions: “Are we placing more than necessary 
reliance on the profit motive as an economic incentive?” 
He says: “The phrase ‘necessary reliance’ sounds diag- 
nostic, but the real diagnostic question is whether even the 
reliance that is popularly supposed to be necessary is not 
itself one of the sources of our sickness.” 


A celebrated minister says: “This last study on ‘Non- 
Profit Incentives’ is highly original in its analysis, and 
constructive in its outlook and conclusion. I admire par- 
ticularly the thoroughness with which the problem has 
been surveyed and presented.” 


A well-known sociologist writes: “Many thanks for 
sending me Study No. 4. I liked it. I think it would have 
been better had you separated ‘prestige’ and ‘power’ as 
non-profit incentives. I'll admit their relation but I think 
that they are both important enough to deserve a separate 
paragraph. Some men want to be thought well of by 
their neighbors and fellow-workers—that is prestige. 
Others like to have the fun of being able to boss others 
around, of being able to make decisions which effect ‘great 
things’—there is a difference . . .” 
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This comes from an eminent business executive who is 
one of our most searching critics: “I think as an exposi- 
tion of the fact that non-economic motives have a large 
place in the productive behavior of all classes of people, 
this is an excellent study and there is not much in detail 
that | would criticize. It is so written, however, as to 
convey to most readers, I think, that economic incentives 
are less important than they are. It also seems to mini- 
mize the function of business profits in the economy... . 
To secure capital is the function of profits in the Soviet 
system and it seems to me to perform exactly the same 
function in our own.” 

Ile objects also to what is said about the relation of 
salaries and bonuses to profits. Continuing, he says: “In 
the second last paragraph [on page 3] you say: ‘though 
he may not obtain profit for himself, maximum profit for 
the corporation owners is usually regarded by the owners 
as the acid test of a manager’s ability.’ I do not think this 
is so. My objection is to the word ‘maximum.’ ”’ 

Also, he thinks the study does not make it clear that 
membership in a cooperative is prompted by economic in- 
centives—that “members are in fact the equivalent of 
stockholders.” Further, he points out that much of the 
time of a salaried inventor is spent on work that turns 
out to be financially unproductive. 


A rural sociologist writes in commendatory terms but 
wonders: “why no mention is made of the Russian eco- 
nomic experiment. Perhaps I do not understand the basic 
principles of Communism and . . . this experiment should 
have been excluded. Possibly your definition of our eco- 
nomic life includes only the United States. And yet you 
refer to cooperation in England and elsewhere as illustra- 
tions of non-profit enterprise.” 


An engineer, who had not seen the study, was inspired 
by the United States News editorial to write at some length 
of his experience “working under the non-profit system.” 
It was in one of the federal services which “enjoyed the 
reputation of being about the freest of graft or corruption 
of all the governmental departments. Even so, 1 saw 
things against which I protested, as being not quite fair or 
honest. | was not fired for those protests ;—it is not al- 
ways necessary to fire a man; you can treat him so shab- 
bily that he will quit.” Since leaving the public service he 
has worked for two private employers, with this result: 
“Neither of these ‘soulless corporations’ has ever yet asked 
me to do anything in the least degree dishonest or unfair ; 
—quite a contrast with my experience in the Public 
Service.” 

“And so,” he concludes, “if your Department of Re- 
search and Education wants to do something really worth 
while, let me suggest that they make a study of honesty ; 
just plain, common honesty, or the lack of it, in public of- 
fice, and in organized labor, as well as in industry.” 


An accountant writes of the satisfaction with which “so 
many Civilian Public Service men and other pacifists have 
turned to cooperatives for daily work.” The reason is, he 
says, that “in the spirit of cooperation is to be found the 
answer to many of today’s ills. We are working together 
for the (not our) common good. We are not out for high 
salaries and high profits,—we are out for an ideal of peace 
and friendly competition with no undercover deals.” 


Comment on Study No. 5 


The interval between the fifth study and the sixth, which 
appears this week, is so short that not many letters have 
been received. Some that have come to hand are note- 
worthy, however. 


An eminent sociologist writes: “I have read your Study 
No. 5 on freedom and social control in the economic order 
with unusual interest because it is one of the four or five 
major problems today. It is a most excellent presentation, 
done with a high degree of objectivity and a measured 
emphasis.” 

But he thinks the problem is wrongly stated as a prob- 
lem of freedom in general. “It seems to me it is largely 
a question of freedom in business. The crises in the 
freedom of slaves, of women, of children, of labor, for 
instance, have been reached in earlier years.” The crisis 
now is really that of the “freedom of big business.” 

Ile finds the exposition of laissez-faire “excellent.” The 
question is really not one of “the desirability of the goal 
of laissez-faire, but of its attainability. I do not believe 
it can be attained.” Over against the Beveridge plan he 
places the course chosen by the British Labor Government. 
The “team-work economy” suggested in the study he finds 
“a little too general and a little too sweet. It needs spell- 
ing out.” 


An economist in one of our great universities writes: 
“T have read with interest and complete approval Study 
No. 5, ‘Freedom and Social Control in the Economic Or- 
der.’ It is a balanced, objective, and clear analysis, excel- 
lent in every particular. Between the two extremes of 
laissez-faire and totalitarianism there is a middle way, as 
you so clearly indicated. Few are now naive enough to 
believe in the practicability of governmental noninterven- 
tion, fewer still bold enough to advocate it as a workable 
solution of the economic ills of our complex social order. ... 

“Perhaps our dilemma is due partly to the historic fact 
that our economic thinking has been almost completely 
divorced from a prevailing concept of moral values. Per- 
haps we need to restore economic science to the framework 
of moral philosophy, from which it escaped under the tute- 
lage of Adam Smith and the Classical School. The way 
out, as I view it, is essentially in the realm of the mind and 
the spirit, in the last analysis it is a matter of moral educa- 
tion and high spiritual purpose. Neither economic fatal- 
ism nor totalitarian despotism provides the answer.” 


The head of a large department store liked Study No. 5 
“the best so far.” He particularly commends the conclu- 
sion, commenting that the finest structure of society that 
the mind of man can conceive would mean little unless its 
population were convinced of the importance of spiritual 
values in every day life. Otherwise there is no freedom 
or democracy. This, he believes, puts a heavy responsi- 
bility on the church. 


An educator who has been a consistent reader and critic 
of the studies says that Study No. 5 “provides so compe- 
tent and lucid an exposition of the apparent conflict be- 
tween ‘freedom’ and ‘social control’ that I can find no 
fault—even with details.” 

He regards the economic system as very definitely on the 
defensive. He considers constructive the suggestion of a 
Congress for Economic Development, holding that busi- 
ness, like government, “suffers from too much delegated 
authority.” “There is no hope at all for our kind of civili- 
zation if we cannot lift its central sanctions out of the 
confusion of immediate practical demands upon the citizen 
and member of a religious community, if we cannot recog- 
nize them as the source of all our hopes for ourselves and 
for mankind.” 


Another educator who has previously written in com- 
mendatory terms has this to say: “As one who favors a 
mixed economy and who admires your impartial approach 
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I find your approach to the solution a Pollyanna one.” He 
cannot imagine labor politicians or industrial leaders “tak- 
ing a social viewpoint or being dominated in their eco- 
nomic decisions by religious tenets or ideals.” He sees 
“need for those with a social viewpoint—iministers, doc- 
tors, teachers, social workers, artists, technicians and sci- 
entists—to unite into a national organization and use the 
radio to help mould a more intelligent public opinion. 
They could also command the support of liberal labor 
leaders and industrialists.” 


The head of a collegiate department of economics writes : 
“This is the best of the series. Your definitions of the 
fundamental social and economic concepts are very clear. 
The only weak one is ‘monopoly’ but no economist is satis- 
fied with anyone else’s definition of this concept in rela- 
tion to prices. As a result of the precise definitions, you 
state the issues sharply and neither side to these issues can 
question the fairness of this presentation. My only criti- 
cism of the paper is its timing. It is much later than we 
think. In fact, it is already past midnight.” 


The chairman of a history department of a large city 
high school writes concerning the study: “It is about the 
finest summary of the problem that I have ever read. I 
should like to use it to stimulate discussion among our 
students and faculty. We have a very large student body 
and a staff of thirty social studies teachers.” 


Composite Criticism 


We wish to share with our readers two critical contribu- 
tions, each dealing with more than one study. ‘The first 
is from a professor of economics, who says of Nos. 3 and 
4: “They continue the study of the problem on the same 
high level and with the objectivity and dispassion that is so 
much needed at the present time.” The former, however, 
is criticized for endorsement of “full employment despite 
the fact that it may not be possible to maintain full employ- 
ment in a free society.” (The committee’s intention was 
to construe full employment not as an absolute, but as de- 
noting the restriction of unemployment to quite manage- 
able proportions. ) 


The writer was disturbed also by the position taken on 
the minimum wage. “In my judgment a nation-wide uni- 
form minimum wage is an anti-social measure motivated 
by protectionist considerations exactly like those that led 
the Republicans in the past to advocate a tariff high enough 
to equalize the cost of production at home and abroad. I 
believe that you have unwittingly been led to support a 
proposal that will increase economic inequality and make 
the poor poorer.” 

Concerning No. 4, he says: ‘““Most economists I think 
would agree with you that there are many incentives other 
than the profit incentive, and that through religious and 
secular education we should continuously strive to form 
men and women who are increasingly motivated by the 
desire for service. (Is moral growth possible except in an 
environment of freedom and is freedom possible without 
freedom of enterprise? Is the latter possible without 
profit as an incentive and an allocational device ?)” 

He then points out, as others have done, that the func- 
tion of the profit motive in the economic system is not 
discussed. “Most economists, I think, who defend profits, 
defend them not so much because of their value as incen- 
tives, but because of their functional significance as a 
means of objectively determining the best distribution of 
our national effort.” This omission was dealt with above. 

“Again,” he says, “I think you overplay the disinterest- 
edness of behaviour in the public segment of the economy. 
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In government service there is also a tremendous urge for 
power which easily leads to wasteful expansion. More- 
over every extension of public enterprise represents con- 
centration of power. It seems to me that if we are te pre- 
serve a free society in which individuals may grow in moral 
worth we must keep power decentralized and diffused.” 


The other critic may be quoted by name, since he has 
published a review of Studies 1, 2 and 3 in the American 
Friend for November 28. He is Kenneth E. Boulding, 
professor of economics at McGill University, Montreal. 
The study material, he says, “can be recommended hearti- 
ly to any individual, and particularly to any study group 
that is concerned about this matter. It represents an ear- 
nest attempt at group thinking about an extremely intri- 
cate subject—one which, however, presents an inescapable 
moral challenge to the Christian. In every new economic 
and social situation the Church has to think out again the 
application of its principles to the daily business of life. 
. .. It is of the greatest importance that this thinking 
should not be confined to a committee of experts, but that 
it should be carried on in innumerable crossroad churches 
and meetinghouses, in Sunday schools and adult classes, 
around firesides and dining tables the length and breadth 
of Christendom.” 

However, Professor Boulding finds difficulty with the 
studies in that means and ends tend to be confused. “The 
main business of religion is the end of man. It sets out 
to give some kind of answer to the question, ‘Why are we 
here ?” Economics, however, is mainly concerned 
with means rather than with ends. It deals with power 
rather than with the purposes for which that power is 
used, with methods rather than with goals, with mechanism 
rather than with motive.” 


He notes that Study No. 2, “Labor-Management Rela- 
tions,” illustrates this difficulty. We know so little about 
the actual effects of unionism that it is “a pity” to attempt 
to “line up the moral forces of the church” behind what 
is probably a wrong interpretation of the labor move- 
ment, namely, “that the main purpose and effect of the 
labor movement is to redistribute income in favor of the 
workers.” 

Study No. 3, “Employment and Unemployment,” Pro- 
fessor Boulding thinks, lacks adequate analysis of the 
economic factors and introduces some social criteria that 
“have nothing to do with the full employment problem, or 
which may even add to the difficulties of getting full 
employment.” He insists that a depression is a technical, 
not a moral, breakdown. “The moral question that is 
going to be involved is that of the cost, in terms of our 
political and economic institutions, of an effective, full- 
employment policy. Can we have full employment, for 
instance, without price and wage control?” Here he 
enters into the area of Study No. 5, which appeared at a 
later date. 


The Council of Economic Advisers Reports 


In what Walter Lippmann calls a “big little paper” the 
Council of Economie Advisers on December 18 submitted 
its “First Annual Report to the President.” This was 
done pursuant to the Employment Act of 1946, which the 
Council says “marks a distinct and important step in the 
evolution of our national life and our frame of democratic 
government.” This first report is devoted chiefly to an 
exposition of the “political philosophy” of the Act itself 


a Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
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and the “economic philosophy of sustained employment.” 
[t may be of assistance to readers of this Service in 
understanding the report to recall that it was the chair- 
man of the Council, Dr. I. G. Nourse, who as vice-presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution wrote the notable book 
Price Making in a Democracy, which received much at- 
tention in these columns.’ 

Toward the end of World War LI, says the report, “two 
clearly marked schools of thought arose. One held it to 
be imperative not merely to have prompt liquidation of 
wartime controls but also the abandonment of depression- 
born ‘action programs’ of the federal government, so that 
‘individual free enterprise’ could, through automatic 
processes of the market, effect the transition to full- 
scale peacetime business and (even with recurrent depres- 
sions) the highest practicable level of prosperity there- 
after. The other school held that the economic activities 
of individuals and groups need, under modern industrial 
conditions, more rather than less supplementation and 
systematizing (though perhaps less direct regulation) by 
central government.” From the second school came the 
proposal for “full employment” legislation. In the give- 
and-take between the two schools a bill was hammered 
out. Though “frequently referred to as a ‘much watered- 
down version’ of the original proposal, it is in fact a broad 
enabling act of great flexibility as well as vigor.” It is 
now national policy to “pursue this goal of promoting 
maximum productive use of the nation’s resources, natural 
and human.” 

The Council explains its view of its own functions. It 
is not a “fact-finding” or original research agency, but 
a “small top-level consultative organization,” maintain- 
ing liaison between the President and “the vast area of 
technical services dealing with economic matters already 
available within the governmental establishment.” ‘The 
report reflects concern on the part of the Council that its 
function shall not be misconstrued and that its relation 
to the President and the latter’s relation to the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the Economic Report shall be 
understood. The annual report of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is not the “Economie Report.” The latter 
is made by the President and is referred to the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee.* The Council's report to the Presi- 
dent is designed to aid him in preparing the Economic 
Report. The whole procedure “guards against the danger 
that economic legislation shall be incomplete, inconsistent, 
or directly conflicting.” 

Although the Act says nothing about the “business 
cycle” or “depressions’’, the Economic Advisers recognize 
its relevance to these preoccupations of the “Man-on-the- 
Street.” “The passing of the Employment Act by Con- 
gress would have been no more than a senseless gesture 
if it did not express a considered belief that, by mobilizing 
our capacity of economic reasoning and the brains and 
experience of business management, labor leaders, and 
others, we could moderate in the future the devastating 
periods of business depression.” The Advisers affirm 
their faith in the basic purposes of the Employment 
Act. 

In a carefully reasoned statement the report contro- 


2 The method used by Dr. Nourse in producing that book—issu- 
ing it chapter by chapter in tentative form for criticism—is being 
followed by this Department in its current study of Christianity 
and the Economic Order. 

3 The President submitted the Economic Report when this article 
was already in type. 
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verts fatalistic theories about the inevitability of the busi- 
ness cycle. Prediction of depression on such a basis “will, 
indeed, become the engine of its own verification. The 
journey into the area of restricted production, unemploy- 
ment, and low purchasing power will have been completed 
according to schedule or even accelerated. The question, 
however, might be asked: ‘Was this trip necessary ?’” 
Conversely, a boom is accentuated in the same way. 

The pendulum idea also is rejected, as implying that 
a midpoint between high prosperity and depression is 
normal. “All the idleness and underconsumption which ] 
develops as business moves toward the midpoint and on 
to the bottom of the depression is net loss, not a true cor- 
rective movement.” Yet in a different sense the report 
does seek a “midpoint.” It contrasts what it calls 
the Spartan theory of self-reliance, involving brutality 
and waste, with the Roman theory of “external salva- 
tion” from maladjustment—‘bread and circuses”. In 
America the tendency has been toward the Spartan ap- 
proach, and now the Advisers think the Roman theory is 
becoming dangerously alluring to many. ‘“Pump-priming” 
they reject. They believe that “the great body of Amer- 
ican thinking on economic matters runs toward a more 
balanced middle view. This view stresses the importance 
of having the specific wage-profit-investment-disburse- 
ment relationships soundly adjusted at the points where 
business is actually done, markets found, and jobs created.” 
They do not use the term “mixed economy” in this con- 
nection, but they seem to describe what is broadly con- 
noted by it, while stressing free competitive enterprise 
as the general norm. There is “an important area of gov- 
ernment action in stimulating, facilitating, and comple- 
menting the enterprise of private business even if indi- 
vidually well managed. This functional differentiation and 
cooperation between private enterprise and public enter- 
prise is in our view something quite different from and 
much better suited to our situation and temperament than 
the nationalization of industries to which our English 
cousins have now resorted.” Democracy aims at “the 
maximum of individual freedom” but it requires “self- 
and group-discipline”’. 

The report forecasts a period of prosperity. In sum, 
“our view as to the outlook for production and jobs is that 
it should be more than ordinarily favorable for a period 
of some years ahead. In spite of certain conditions that 
might make for a dip in 1947, we believe that courageous 
and sensible action by those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of private business relations (including labor 
unions) can at least hold such a recession to moderate 
proportions if not avert it. Thereafter, it would seem that 
broad basic conditions suggest that it will be easy to have 
some years of high production, employment, and purchas- 
ing power without the display of any extraordinary eco- 
nomic statesmanship by leaders of industry, labor, farm- 
ing, and finance.” But in those years, “if foresight is not 
keen and action vigorous, the stage will be set for serious . 
unemployment, underproduction, and want in the years 
that follow.” 


And Now, Study No. 6 


The reader’s attention is called to the fact that Study 
No. 6, which appears as Part 2 of this issue, differs from 
the others in the series in that it is a historical review 
rather than a formulation of contemporary opinion. It is 
hoped that it will receive the critical attention of church 
and secular historians. 
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Christianity and the Economic Order 
Study No. 6 


Historical Development of the Christian Testimony Concerning Economic Relations 


This study was prepared at the request of the committee in charge of the current series by Professor 
A. T. Mollegen of Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. Criticism of it as a historical account 
is invited from students of the subject. 


Christianity is not a simple and static phenomenon. It 
is a living, continuous, self-reforming religion which at- 
tempts to relate itself relevantly to whatever culture or 
historical period it confronts. The economic orders of 
the Biblical world, of Graeco-Roman society, of the Middle 
Ages and the modern age have been to a greater or less 
degree influences upon and objects of influence by Chris- 
tianity. The full story of these interactions could be 
recorded only in a series of volumes. This study is brief 
and has simple objectives. It is preliminary to the study 
which follows, which is concerned with the relation of the 
Christian Church to the contemporary economic order in 
America. It shows that concern with economic order has 
been deeply rooted in every important aspect of Western 
Christianity, that this concern is grounded in the origin 
and essence of Christianity and that clear-cut principles 
govern even the most diverse manifestations of attitudes 
toward the order of life by which men seek to cooperate 
in ministering to their material needs, comforts, and bases 
of culture. 

Pre-prophetic Israel 


The beginnings of the great religions of Judaism and 
Christianity were among a humble, semi-nomadic people 
who, as a result of their divine deliverance from Egyptian 
captivity by Moses, conceived themselves to be constituted 
by God, a peculiar people with the special vocation of 
obedience and witness to him. By semi-nomadic people, 
it is meant that, while they were predominantly a pastoral 
people deriving their chief nourishment from sheep and 
goats and living in tents, they travelled in a limited sphere 
and combined grain cultivation with flock-tending. Their 
social order was patriarchal and authority was vested in 
the head of the family. On the clan scale, the fathers 
(elders) composed a council which was centered in a chief, 
but neither of these had absolute coercive authority. 

In this organic society both the duties and the rights of 
individuals were clear. Membership meant economic con- 
tribution to the community in terms of labor. In return, 
a member received the economic security appropriate to 
his or her family status, i. e. to a son, a wife, a daughter, 
a minor or a slave. This social solidarity and communal 


sense of responsibility each for the other was not unique 
to the early tribes which invaded Canaan. What was 
unique to them was that their social existence and way of 
community was regarded as given them by God who com- 
manded its essential principles of human relationships as 
the pre-condition of their continued existence in God’s 
favor as a peculiar people. The Hebrews can never be 
understood by the historian without reference to their 
sense of being constituted by God as a society contingent 
upon the goodwill of God who favors only an obedient 
people. 

The invasion of Canaan, undertaken with the convic- 
tion that it was a fulfillment of the divine promise made 
to them, created tremendous problems for the Israelites. 
Alongside the political problem of achieving sustained 
unity and military power, there was the economic problem 
of applying their religious principles of social solidarity 
to their new agricultural life as overlords of the Canaan- 
ites. The solution came by a roughly equal distribution of 
everlasting freeholds among family groups. Each estate 
was held by a family as stewards of God, each generation 
receiving the stewardship from the preceding generation 
and passing it—by primogeniture—to the succeeding gen- 
eration. 

The Israelitic conception of religious community had 
simultaneously to find new forms for itself and to main- 
tain itself against corruption by Canaanitish social prac- 
tices associated with Baal-worship. It was out of the tre- 
mendous clash of the two cultures that the prophetic move- 
ment arose. Its great figures were Elijah, Amos, and 
Hosea in the Northern Kingdom and Micah, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah in Judah. 


The Prophets 

The great prophets waged a theological battle (who God 
was and what was his nature) against Baalism, a litur- 
gical struggle (what forms of worship were consonant 
with the nature of God) against fertility cultus in which 
sex played a great part, and an ethical war (what God 
required) against Canaanitish moral customs including 
political and commercial practices. For these spokesmen 
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,of God, their entry into politics and their economic reforms 
‘were as much a part of the religious struggle against “false 
gods” as were their pronouncements about the divine 
nature and their liturgical reforms. 

Since revivals of socially responsible Christianity fre- 
quently ground themselves in the eighth century prophets, 
the latter deserve detailed treatment in even a brief study. 
Their basic conception is the righteousness of God who 
requires righteousness of His “peculiar people.” The 
continued existence of the nation depends upon its obe- 
dience to the divine law, an obedience which must express 
itself in just structures of the common life justly executed 
by each member in his vocation. Responsibility to God, 
to the nation and to and for every member of the nation, 
is one responsibility. 

In Solomon’s reign, which occasioned the secession of 
the Northern Kingdom under Jereboam, the social policies 
of pagan cultures had prevailed against Israel’s attempt 
to find appropriate forms of Jehovah-community for her 
new historical situation. By alliance with the foreign 
pewers (e. g. Egypt, Tyre and Edom), Solomon achieved 
peace and foreign trade. His court took on the character 
of the great eastern monarchs and was expensive. An 
army with cavalry, a military nobility, extensive fortifica- 
tions, a mercantile navy, trade in horses, timber and deco- 
rative luxuries were supported by heavy taxes and enforced 
labor since the returns enhanced only the wealth and privi- 
lege of the upper classes. The taxes were collected through 
prefectures which destroyed the autonomy of the northern 
localities while Judah was exempt. 


For modern historians, the expectation of a Davidic 
king who would shepherd his people with pastoral con- 
cern and justice is explained in part by the fact that David’s 
reign was the peak of Israel’s achievement in social justice. 
Solomon’s period really was the beginning of the end for 
the Hebrew nation. The Prophets in both kingdoms gave 
detailed pictures of the social injustice of their times. It 
was eating away the just community given by God and 
would finally destroy the kingdoms completely. The com- 
ing destruction was to be understood as a just judgment 
visited by God upon a people who were apostate and 
idolatrous. Their defection was expressed in part by 
the social injustice which characterized their common life. 
Apostasy expressed itself not only in worship of foreign 
gods but in concealing or ignoring the just nature of God 
and of his social demands upon classes and groups. The 
urban commercial classes and large farmers had amassed 
riches at the expense of “the poor” (Amos.-8:5, Hosea 
12: 7-9, Isaiah 3: 13-15). Monopoly of the land had dis- 
possessed the little farmers (Isaiah 5:8). Day-labor at 
small wages and even Hebrew slavery had appeared and 
were opposed by the Prophets as earning the divine wrath 
(the righteous indignation of a just God). “Over against 
such injustice and oppression flowing from self-seeking 
use of economic power, the Prophets place the outraged 
justice of the all-sovereign King of Israel, who is the one 
real Owner of the land and its produce, and whose prime 
concern in its use is the well-being of all his people. Any 
other use of it is sacrilege, simply robbing God. This is 
the idea underlying the Sabbatical Year and the Year of 
Jubilee. The former provided for the poor from the land 
as it lay fallow in the seventh year (Exodus 23:10f.), 
as well as for the release of the Hebrew from bondservice 
(Exodus 21:2 ff., Deut. 15:12 ff.) or from debts (Deut. 
15:1 ff.). By the latter Leviticus makes similar provi- 
sion for the recovery of ‘liberty throughout the land,’ for 
all Hebrews, at the longer interval of fifty years. As 
regards land, it all reverts to its original owners (25:10) ; 


it ‘shall not be sold in perpetuity ; for the land is mine; for, 


ye are strangers and sojourners with me’” (25:23). 

These laws, precipitates of prophetic principles, were 
reforms which attempted to restore the original justice of 
the early period by periodic returns to its distribution of 
land and its “equality.” 

The unanimous judgment of the prophets was that the 
society was too far gone to escape the destruction by God. 
The punishment lay in internal weakness, class strife, 
apathy and irresponsibility, and in invasion by foreign 
armies which the Hebrew nations were not powerful 
enough to resist. “The end is come upon my people 
Israel,” said God through Amos (8:2). “Can the Ethio- 
pian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? then may 
ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil,” was 
Jehovah’s word through Jeremiah (13:23). 

The doom came for both societies and the vindication 
which it brought to the prophets forever made it clear that 
social justice was the condition required by God of any 
society. But this social justice itself, is but the structural 
counterpart of a sense of community which has its cohe- 
sion in its responsibility for the material well-being and 
freedom to develop of all of its members. This sense of 
community rests securely only upon worship of the one 
and true God. The people understand themselves as 
guests (“strangers and sojourners”) of God in the world 
where he is sole owner, supreme judge and final executive, 
God is sovereign and the people are his stewards in fellow- 
ship. This complex of ideas belongs to the Biblical con- 
ception of God, the Kingdom of God, creation by God, the 
judgments of God and the sovereignty of God. Any inter- 
pretation of these doctrines which loses sight of the social 
and material character of the divine rule is a perversion of 
the Bible. 

The Apocalyptic Writers 

The pre-exilic prophets had been convinced that Hebrew 
society would perish under the divine justice. But they 
believed also that “the remnant” who repented under pro- 
phetic preaching would survive the divine judgment and, 
on their return to the Holy Land, become the seed of a 
new and true Israel obedient to God. Post-exilic history 
disillusioned the disciples of the prophetic tradition so that 
the Apocalyptic writers were sure that only a radical divine 
intervention which would change human nature (resur- 
rection and transformation of the body) and everlastingly 
bind all evil (Satan and his angels) could achieve perfect 
justice and community. | While the symbols of these 
authors (Daniel and the Christian “Revelation” are the 
best known works) seem fantastic to the average modern, 
their basic ideas are known to every one who knows 
Christian history. The inevitable sinfulness of men as 
individuals and groups, the divine judgment upon sin as 
periodic catastrophes in human history, the inability of 
man without divine help to achieve even tolerable com- 
munity for any length of time, the future assertion of the 
divine sovereignty in its absoluteness, the general resurrec- 
tion, the last judgment and the perfect “end” of the world, 
the Kingdom of God—these Christian ideas. had their first 
articulation with the Apocalyptic writers. The Apoca- 
lyptic writers were not concerned to change the ideas of 
the prophets but to set them in a deeper dimension. Their 
attitude to economic injustice and political tyranny is ex- 
actly that of the prophets and some apocalyptic support 
was given to the Jewish revolt of the Maccabean period 
and some, though not all, of the same school of thought 


1 Bartlett, V. “The Biblical and Early Christian Idea of Prop- 
erty” in Property, a volume of essays introduced by Charles Gore, 
Bishop of Oxford, 2d ed., 1922, p. 94. 
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abetted the two revolts against Rome which ended cata- 
strophically in 70 A.D. and 136 A.D. It was the apoca- 
lyptic idea of the transcendent Kingdom of God, to come 
by an imminent divine act, that Jesus chose and trans- 
formed with his life, teaching, death and resurrection. 


Jesus and the New Testament Church 


When Jesus said that the least in the Kingdom of God 
was greater than the greatest of men before the Kingdom’s 
advent (Luke 7:28, Matt. 11:11), he meant by the King- 
dom this prophetic-apocalyptic reign of God with its full 
content of political, social and material justice. This final 
victory of God over the powers of evil, division and injus- 
tice, however, had already begun to manifest itself in his 
person and movement. The Kingdom of God had pene- 
trated human history and had begun its victory which 
would consummate itself beyond the possibilities of human 
history. When his power against the enemies of man 
passed from his person to that of his disciples so that they 
were able to exorcise demons,” a “beachhead” of the divine 
Kingdom was established in a world ruled directly by 
Satan (although ultimately by God) and in principle Satan 
was dethroned. “I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven” (Luke 10:18). These disciples had become citi- 
zens of the ultimate Kingdom of God while they lived in 
the midst of a society permeated by evil; “. . . rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven” (Luke 10:20) and 
the power over evil of the Kingdom was manifested in 
them (Luke 10:17-19). 

Jesus, like the prophets before him, knew the inevita- 
bility of his rejection and went to the Cross with the assur- 
ance that God would by his death effect his vindication 
(resurrection) and the return of his Spirit (the Holy 
Spirit) into the world. What happened to the prophets 
was brought to its absolute fulfillment in Christ. A rem- 
nant was created by response to the divine Word-in-the- 
flesh and the Community of the Spirit, the Christian 
Church, emerged. The triumphal entry into Jerusalem was 
Jesus’ claim upon the nation as nation. His crucifixion 
and the continued persecution of his growing following 
meant the destruction of the Jewish society’s hope of a 
national and geographical realization of the Kingdom of 
God. Not for centuries would history offer again the pos- 
sibility of a Christian ‘culture with a Christianization of 
economic order as a part of itself. 

The economic aspect of the Kingdom of God was given 
historical realization, therefore, only within the commu- 
nity of Christians as one aspect of love, the first fruit of 
the Spirit, among those who lived by faith in Jesus Christ 
as Lord. Few modern Christians understand how much 
of Jesus’ ethical teachings and of the early Church’s efforts 
was given to the economic expression of love. ‘Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon the earth .. . but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven . . . ; for where 
thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also” (Matt. 6:19- 
21) meant to use all one’s material goods for divine ends 
and not for self-preservation. This teaching is elaborated 
by St. Luke in the sixteenth chapter of his Gospel where 
he composes out of Jesus’ words a whole dissertation on 
the use of money for God. The central idea is that 
Christians are to be as wise in the use of money for divine 
ends as the worldling (the unjust steward) is for his own 
ends. One must either serve money (material wealth) as 
God or bring it and one’s self into the service of God. 
“No servant can serve two masters. . . . Ye cannot serve 


2The New Testament “possession by unclean spirits” is to be 
understood in the light of modern depth psychology and its religious 
interpretation. 
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God and mammon” (Luke 16:13). The early Church in 
Jerusalem accepted as voluntary gifts the returns from the 
liquidated possessions of its members (The Acts 5: 1-11) 
and this voluntarism was unanimous so that “not one said 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things common” (The Acts 4:32). “And 
they that believed were together, and had all things in 
common ; and they sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, according as any man had need” (The 
Acts 2 :44-45). 

This support of the Christian community by the volun- 
tary socializing of its members’ capital goods was due to 
the urgency of the Church’s mission, to the economic need 
of many of its converts and to the expectation that the 
present framework of the world would soon end. The 
“saints” at Jerusalem were recipients also of economic aid 
from the Gentile churches founded by St. Paul (II Cor. 
8 and 9, Romans 15:31). St. Mark’s Gospel, written to 
the Roman congregation, represents Jesus as teaching that 
wealth is an almost insuperable obstacle to becoming 
Christian, and that its power over a man can be broken 
only by the divine miracle of conversion. Conversion 
brings a man into a community where all that he gives 
up is returned a hundredfold. A member of the Christian 
fellowship whose faith separates him from pagan kin 
and worldly goods, receives Spiritual kin and participa- 
tion in “houses” and “lands” as part of his new com- 
munal life (Mark 10: 17-31). This is the life of the King- 
dom of God upon earth which St. Paul described as a kind 
of colony of heaven in human history. “For our citizen- 
ship is in heaven . . .” (Philippians 3:20). 


The Early Church 


For over two centuries, the Church strove to create and 
renew the community of love which shared materially as 
well as spiritually its goods because its members were the 
family of God created by the Lord Jesus’ life, death, resur- 
rection and pouring out of his Spirit upon them. The 
community of the Holy Spirit was a community (com- 
monalty) of economic resources. At the turn of the first 
century, St. John could say that Christian love meant eco- 
nomic sharing (I John 3: 17-18) and that the absence of 
it meant that God’s love did not abide upon the unloving 
one so that he was really a part of the world which was 
passing away. This deep community which expresses it- 
self in economic sharing appears and reappears in Chris- 
tianity throughout the history of the Church. Lack of 
ownership of any except immediate personal and simple 
private property and a common life separated from the 
world characterizes all of the monastic communities of 
the Roman and non-Roman Churches and many of the 
Protestant sectarian lay communities which appear from 
time to time. There were over a hundred communities of 
the latter type begun in America in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The early Church until about the beginning of the fourth 
century, conceived itself to be the true society of God, 
the inheritor of the divinely established “new heaven and 
new earth” which would come with Christ’s second advent. 
Neither the corporate body of Christians nor the indi- 
vidual members as citizens of the Roman Empire under- 
took social reforms in the outside community. The frame- 
work of law and order which Rome gave was gratefully 
used as a divine gift which was perishing because of un- 
faith and sin (II Thess. 2). The state was to be obeyed 
(Romans 13), taxes were to be paid and labor-was to be 
done to support the life of the Christian fellowship but 
no effort was made to conserve or improve general society 
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directly. The Church understood itself to be the first 
installment (arrabon, “earnest”) of the final age which 
would result from the divine revolution already begun in 
Christ. There is a dialectic here of temporary conser- 
vatism and ultimate revolutionism which bears fruit in 
varying emphases wherever Christianity is a living force. 
Where literal second adventism of an imminent kind pre- 
vails, the love-socialism may express itself in a separatistic 
sect life which awaits the end or in a sect which conceives 
itself as a political group whose social—even coercive— 
action is an initial part of the “err, of the final age. The 
“horrible” Munster Kingdom (1534-35 A.D.) of the 
fanatical wing of the Anabaptists under John of Leyden 
abolished law, marriage and private property and illus- 
trates the most extreme version of the latter type. 


The Middle Ages 


The intense expression of love, sometimes including 
common possession of material goods, which was possible 
only in an exclusive community of the sincerely faithful 
may be understood with Troeltsch as characterizing the 
sect-type of Christianity. The claim of Christianity upon 
the total society and its political, social and economic pat- 
terns characterizes what Troeltsch calls the church-type of 
Christianity. By the first part of the fifth century, the 
medieval Catholic church-type had received its definitive 
theological justification in Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
Augustine reinterpreted the thousand-year reign of Christ 
in “The Revelation of John” making it begin with Christ’s 
first coming and making the “years” symbolic of unknown 
periods. The result was to postpone indefinitely the end 
of the world and the absolute and final divine victory. The 
Church, now established by the Emperor, faced its environ- 
ing society as a companion for a long future and sought, 
not too hopefully, to condition the world’s life by the 
Christian religion and ethic. Augustine achieved a Catholic 
synthesis of sect and church outlooks by positing a higher 
order, the Kingdom-life on earth, which has its highest ex- 
pression in monastic asceticism where the counsels of per- 
fection were obeyed ; and a lower order of Kingdom-life in 
general human society, that is, in the family, the city, the 
state and the world, expressed in the Christianization of 
natural life where the precepts were obeyed. In this synthe- 
sis the Stoic conception of the Law of Nature played a 
great role which proved of much importance for all future 
economic thinking in Western civilization. The basic idea 
of the late Roman Stoics (Cicero, Seneca) was that the 
Law of Nature expressed itself in mankind as the moral 
law of human reason. Reason is equally possessed by all 
men and all women so that they have equal potentialities 
for disinterested moral living. The Christian fathers be- 
fore Augustine had accepted this along with the idea that 
the Law of Nature had been expressed in the primitive 
innocence of mankind where there was neither private 
property nor coercive government. The order of God’s 
created existence and the order of nature (naturalis ordo) 
are one and the same. The primal order is held to have 
been corrupted by sin so that all historic order, including 
the economic system with private property, is a necessary 
second-best which results from sin yet is a check against 
the anarchy of sin. This order of positive law, coercively 
administered by authorities, is an application of the Law 
of Nature to the sinful human situation. “Whereupon 
the first holy men were rather shepherds than kings, God 
shewing herein what both the order of the creation desired, 
and what the merit of sin exacted”.* 


8 Augustine, City of God. XIX, XV. 
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In the Stoics then, 


“We have the quasi-philosophical theory from which the patris- 
tic conception is derived. When men were innocent there was 
no need for private property, or the other great conventional in- 
stitutions of society; but as this innocence passed away, they 
found themselves compelled to organize society and to devise 
institutions which should regulate the ownership and use of the 
good things which men had once held in common. The institu- 
tion of property thus represents both the fall of man from his 
primitive innocence, the greed and avarice which refused to 
recognize the common ownership of things, and also the method 
by which the blind greed of human nature may be controlled and 
regulated. It is this ambiguous origin of the institution which 
explains how the Fathers could hold that private property was 
not natural, that it grew out of men’s sinful and vicious desires, 
and at the same time that it was a legitimate institution. For it 
must be clearly understood that they do maintain this. St. Augus- 
tine puts this very clearly in several passages of his writings, and 
he represents the general consent of the Fathers,’’* 


It is, therefore, the unanimous opinion of all the early 
Fathers to which Gregory the Great gave his weighty 
authority at the turn of the sixth century: 


“Those who neither desire what belongs to others nor bestow 
what is their own are to be admonished to consider carefully that 
the earth out of which they are taken is common to all men, and 
therefore brings forth nourishment for all in common. Vainly, 
then, do those suppose themselves innocent, who claim to their 
own private use the common gift of God! those who, in not im- 
parting what they have received, walk in the midst of the slaughter 
of their neighbours ; since they almost daily slay so many persons 
as there are dying poor whose subsidies they keep close in their 
own possession. For, when we administer necessaries of any 
kind to the indigent, we do not bestow our own, but render them 
what is theirs; we rather pay a debt of justice than accomplish 
works of mercy.’”5 


Almsgiving is a demand of justice and not a work of 
mercy. So is just community, with the duty of responsi- 
bility to all, represented in the Middle Ages in respect 
to the poorest in human society. But it is also expressed 
in the manorial system which did not originate primarily 
out of Christian influence but was shaped and fixed by 
Christian interpretation. 


_ “There was no absolute ownership of land. The land was held 
in trusteeship and on terms of tenancy that were subject to the 
performance of economic, social and military duties. In other 
words, the privilege of occupying land and the consequent social 
status were dependent upon public service rendered. This is 
surely more in accordance with the, Gospel principles of the 


stewardship of wealth and the obligation of service to one’s 
neighbor than any idea of the unconditional ownership of land 
by hereditary right or money purchase, and the existence of 
unearned social status, with its privileges.’”’6 


This tenure of land according to due use which devel- 
oped out of Teutonic custom coincides with and is related 
to principles originally enunciated by Augustine which 
came from Roman thought and custom. “St. Augustine 
holds that private property is the creation of the state and 
exists only in virtue of the protection of the state... 
he maintains that the right of property is limited by the 
use to which it is put, a man who does not use his property 
rightly has no real or valid claim to it. It is clear that St. 
Augustine regarded private property as being normally 
a creation, not of the divine, but of the positive law, and 
as subject to the determination of the state, and limited 
by the degree of its utility.” 


Neither in important theologians nor in canonists is 
there significant difference of opinion in regard to the 
status of private property until Thomas Aquinas. Gratian 


4 Carlyle, A. J., “The Theory of Property in Medieval Theology.” 
ge by Tribe, The Christian Social Tradition, p. 56. 
» p. 64, 
Carlyle. Op. cit., p. 131. 
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{circa 1140 A.D.) simply certifies and systematizes, for 
purposes of canon law, the tradition which has been de- 


scribed. In Thomas however, subtler distinctions are 
made. He draws a distinction between ownership as the 
right to acquire and distribute and ownership as the right 
to use for one’s self. In the first sense, he differs from 
the tradition. In the second he agrees. 

“St. Thomas maintains that private property is lawful and not 
contrary to nature, but that private rights cannot override the 
common right of mankind to the necessaries of life. In discussing 
the nature of almsgiving he argues that it is an action which 
belongs to love (charitas) and mercy in its spiritual character or 
intention, but it is also a matter of obligation (in precepto) ; for 
temporal possessions are indeed private as regards ownership, 
but not as regards their use: as regards use, so far as they are 
superfluities, they belong to others who have need of them. He 
admits, however, that the distinction between the necessaries and 
the superfluities of life depends largely upon the conditions of a 
man’s life.’’8 
Thomas even maintains that in urgent necessity a man 

may take what is needed openly or in secret or that one 
may take the property of another to minister to the needs 
of a third in dire want.® 


Medieval theology dealt also with prices and interest. 
These problems became acute toward the close of the Mid- 
dle Ages. They developed with the expansion of trade, 
the growth of the towns, the increased number of burghers, 
the increase of “money” as a medium for exchanging 
goods. It is to be remembered that: “Over a great part 
of Europe in the later Middle Ages, the economic environ- 
ment was less intractable than it had been in days of the 
Empire or than it is today. In the great commercial cen- 
ters there was sometimes, it is true, a capitalism as in- 
human as any which the world has seen, and from time 
to time ferocious class wars between artisans and mer- 
chants. But outside them, trade, industry, the money 
market, all that we call the economic system, was not a 
system, but a mass of individual trades and individual 
dealings.” 


The Church, therefore, could seek to bring commerce 
under religious control by instruction to the individual as 
to his duties and exhortations as to his proper motivations. 
The basic principles of medieval economic theory, ac- 
cording to Tawney, were two: “that economic interests 
are subordinate to the real business of life, which is sal- 
vation, and that economic conduct is one aspect of per- 
sonal conduct, upon which, as on other parts of it, the 
rules of morality are binding.” 7 


The merchant, therefore, must aim at service to man- 
kind and his gain must be wages for service, for labor is 
honorable and necessary. He must seek “gain, not as an 
end, but as the wages of his labor.” To seek more than 
one needs for one’s station in life or to seek a fortune to 
release one from service to man or to make one’s sons 
men of wealth and importance is an activity “incited by 
a damnable avarice, sensuality or pride.” * 

Prices, according to Thomas Aquinas, ought to vary 
only with the variations of the costs of the producer and 
of labor. This position was increasingly modified to rec- 
ognize the impersonal factors of “the market” until St. 
Antonio (15th century) developed a casuistry of prices. 
There was a limit (50 per cent above fixed price) above 
which one must make restitution. Deliberate excess of 


8 Carlyle, Op. cit., p. 137. 
9 Tbid. 


10 no z H. Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, pp. 25-6. 
11 [bid., p. 31. 
12 Henry of Langenstein, quoted by Tawney. [bid., p. 35. 
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fixed price, yet under the 50 per cent, required atonement 
by almsgiving. Accidental and unconscious excesses were 
venial sins, and there was a range in which the proper 
price was debatable and sin was not incurred. The just 
price was, of course, a principle which informed the con- 
science and public opinion. Coercive enforcement came’ 
only in terms of particular laws which applied the princi- 
ple to specific situations. Prices should not be left to 
determination by the seller who will inevitably be tempted 
to cupidity. It is preferred that they be fixed by a public 
official after due inquiry into all the factors involved. 

Usury is defined as pure interest on a loan. It is for- 
bidden absolutely. The differentiation of usury from 
partnership profits where risks were shared, returns from 
the sale of rent-charges, penalties charged for deferred 
repayments, and annuities became increasingly complex 
and difficult in practice. Manuals for the priests’ use in 
the confessional and casuistry for the layman’s conscience 
became complicated and ecclesiastical court decisions more 
involved. But the principle remains clear, money should 
not earn fixed and certain returns. The “pound of flesh” 
goes to the usurer whether the borrower has gained or lost 
by its use and this is sin. 

No one questions that this great effort to control eco- 
nomic activity with religious and ethical principles and 
motivations was far from being consistent and effective. 
It is clear that the Papacy, many “bishoprics” and “cleri- 
cal livings” were deeply involved in inconsistencies and 
violations. As Tawney puts it, the fundamental question 
is not decided by pointing out the discrepancy between 
moral ideal and practice: 

“If the medieval moralist was often too naive in ex- 
pecting sound practice as the result of lofty principles 
alone, he was at least free from that not unfashionable 
form of credulity which expects it from their absence or 
from their opposite. To say that the men to whom such 
teaching was addressed went out to rob and cheat is to 
say no more than that they were men. Nor is it self- 
evident that they would have been more likely to be hon- 
est, if they had been informed, like some of their de- 
scendants, that competition was designed by Providence 
to provide an automatic substitute for honesty.” ™ 

In summary, Catholic Christianity of the West used the 
Greek conception of nature and natural law in a Christian- 
ized version to control the totality of human social rela- 
tions with the idea of a Christian natural justice possible 
for the life of a Catholic society. The intensity of Chris- 
tian love was expressed in the monastic orders whose life 
was lived on a supernatural. rather than a natural level. 
Grace restored nature to some degree in the achievements 
of natural justice in society and lifted those “who were 
able” beyond the natural level to an angel-like plane. 
Biblical eschatology was de-temporalized and the King- 
dom of God became a transcendent sphere which descend- 
ed and incorporated the life of medieval society into 
itself. The achievement was great. But the static con- 
ception of nature doomed the achievement since the Bibli- 
cal God and his creation are dynamic and may not be 
truly understood in their relationship except in terms of 
the category history. 

The Reformation, the Renaissance, and the Industrial 
Revolution were eruptions of history which a nature- 
supernature type of Christianity could neither expect nor 
prepare for. Only a Church rooted in the Biblical view 
of life could conceivably have done as much for modern- 
ity as Catholicism did for the Middle Ages. There was 
not such a universal Church. 


18 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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Lutheranism 


Luther rediscovered the Bible, especially St. Paul. But 
he did it in the light of 1500 vears of Christian experience. 
Luther was a church-type of Christian who thought in 
terms of a Church coextensive with its environing society. 
But he had deep affinities with the sect-type of Christian 
and understood the radical contradiction between Chris- 
tian community of love and the life of the world. Luther 
understood the Cross and rejected the nature-supernature 
Catholic synthesis completely. Human society in all its 
forms with its highest achievements of relative justice is 
related to God only by his “forgiveness of sins” through 
Christ and him crucified. The community of faith and 
love is a deep and inward communion of Christians lived 
out in the world of creation and sin with suffering and 
self-humiliation by obedience to the order and the law of 
the state. Love, therefore, may be the inward motivation 
of the Christian citizen of earthly society but it gives him 
no norm for criticism and reformation of the state and 
positive law. Luther returned to the New Testament idea 
of one ethical norm for all Christians, thereby destroying 
the double standard of counsels as the norm for monastic 
life and precepts for secular life. But, on the other’ hand, 
after deliberation he rejected the conception of the Church 
as an exclusive sect within a pagan environment and kept 
the idea of the Church as an institution including all 
members of society. Since all of this emerged from his 
theology, which no longer related the Christian ethic of 
love to the ethic of earthly justice as a higher level of 
ethical gradations where good is transcended for a higher 
supernatural good, he recognized the contradiction be- 
tween the life of the Kingdom of God and the life of 
earthly society as deeply as the New Testament does. 
But this contradiction is set inside the heart of the Chris- 
tian man and overcome by divine forgiveness and the 
Christian’s faith. “By faith alone” is life tolerable in the 
presence of God whose forgiveness of sins renews the 
Christian daily. The Christian loves in personal church 
relationships and obeys the positive law in his office in 
civil society. 

The only direct change this really makes in the eco- 
nomic ethic of the Medieval Church is in terms of its mo- 
tivation. There were, however, at least two major indirect 
changes. First, the destruction of the monastery issued 
not only from theological negation of the monastic ideal 
but also from the ethical obligation to love one’s neighbor 
in a vocation which serves that neighbor by useful func- 
tions. Labor is a better expression of love than alms- 
giving. The latter is a last resort where there is no other 
way to support the needy. Luther’s ethic itensified the 
Christian meaning of labor by uniting labor directly with 
grateful service to God for one’s fellowman. One serves 
God in one’s vocation. 


Secondly, Luther’s doctrine of the state affected his 
economic ethic. For Luther the Church and the state are 
two authorities presumed to function within the same 
Christian ethos. Ideally they are in full agreement, each 
with its own peculiar function. The government, there- 
fore, assumes all obligations for Christian judgments 
about relating the ethic of the Natural Law (which Luther 
equates with the Decalogue and the Christian Law) to 
the sinful human situation. The ecclesiastic court is 
abolished, the legislation and enforcement of just conduct 
is given to the secular power. It is to be remembered 
that this is a Christian, secular government in Luther’s 
mind, that is, a government which accepts the Christian 
ethos as its limit and norm. The state, therefore, was 
left to execute such justice as the Christian ethic dictated 


[6] 


for the earthly society. The economic order was brought 
solely under the authority of the state and therefore only 
under the ethical norms of the Christian as a state au- 
thority. In Lutheran countries the modern democratic 
state encouraged the rise of capitalism against orthodox 
Lutheran opposition. Luther aided this only by releasing 
the state from any direct church control and he intended 
this not at all. He was, in all matters concerned with the 
rise of mercantile capitalism, in broad agreement with 
medieval Catholic ethics. Where Lutheranism has been 
different it has been deeply influenced by Calvinism, hu- 
manism, the Social Gospel or similar forces. 


Calvinism 


Calvinism was the form of Protestantism which by 
nature had most formative influence on the currents of 
modern history which were loosed with the break-up of 
the Medieval Society. Calvin, with Luther, rejected the 
whole nature-supernature structure of Catholic theology. 
He, too, brought the Kingdom of God ideas into close 
union with life in this world. But his emphasis on the 
sovereignty of God, to a large extent overcame what 
Lutheranism saw as a contradiction between the Christian 
law of love (Calvin, too, identified this with Natural Law 
and the Decalogue) and the historical institutions of hu- 
man society. The Christian, according to Calvin, is one 
whose ascetic discipline of his life in this world aims at 
producing the Holy Community which is the Church and 
a Christian society as its environment. The society is to 
be made as good as possible for the glory of God despite 
the fact that many of its citizens do not number among 
the elect. The Christian, therefore, uses all of the institu- 
tions of this life for the service of God with a positive end 
in view and does not simply humble himself within them 
in reluctant obedience to divine ordinance and as the way 
to love his neighbor. Calvin, therefore, applied the New 
Testament ethic to human society by using the Old Testa- 
ment as the intermediary between love and social institu- 
tions. This brought the Old Testament understanding of 
history back into the foreground as the sphere of the di- 
vine activity and the material to be controlled by the dy- 
namic sovereignty of God. Calvinism was thus able to 
penetrate and interact with the new currents of commer- 
cial capitalism, democracy, industrialism and nationalism 
as Lutheranism was never able to do. 


Calvin sought to maintain the Christian personal ethic 
of restraint on human ambition and desire for wealth and 
power. Here the whole ethic of asceticism applies but it 
seeks to overcome and reform the structures of society. 
The Christian citizen accepts the Biblical law as a norm 
for his political striving, and honesty, industriousness and 
thrift are emphasized as norms for his stewardship in the 
economic realm. Calvin’s chief difference from Luther 
and medieval moral theologians lies in his acceptance of 
credit and mercantilism as normal to the economic life of 
society. Private property, the creative power of credit, 
profit on investment in productive enterprises, trade and 
manufacture are accepted to be used for the glorification 
of God. Usury was defined by Calvinism in Geneva in 
terms almost identical with those of medieval Catholicism. 
“*Calvin,’ wrote an English divine a generation after his 
death, ‘deals with usurie as the apothecarie doth with 
poyson.’ The apologetic was just, for neither his letter 
to Oecolampadius, nor his sermon on the same subject, 
reveal any excessive tolerance for the trade of the finan- 
cier. That interest is lawful, provided that it does not 
exceed an official maximum, that, even when a maximum 


is fixed, loans must be made gratis to the poor, that the — 
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borrower must reap as much advantage as the lender, that 
excessive security must not be exacted, that what is venial 
as an occasional expedient is reprehensible when carried 
on as a regular occupation, that no man may snatch eco- 
nomic gain for himself to the injury of his neighbour— 
a condonation of usury protected by such embarrassing 
entanglements can have offered but tepid consolation to 
the devout money-lender.” ** 

It is clear that, while Calvinism emphasizes work, thrift, 
simplicity of life, and regards growing wealth as a sign 
of God’s favor (although by no means an exclusive sign), 
it never intended work and wealth to serve the individual 
egoism. Stewardship is the controlling principle of Cal- 
vin’s social ethics. “We are not our own... . We are 
God’s ; toward him, therefore, as our only legitimate end, 
let every part of our lives be directed. . . . There cannot 
be imagined a more certain rule, or a more powerful ex- 
hortation to the observance of it, than when we are taught, 
that all blessings we enjoy are Divine deposits, committed 
to our trust on this condition, that they should be dis- 
pensed for the benefit of our neighbors. Whatever God 
has conferred on us, which enables us to assist our neigh- 
bor, we are stewards of it, and must one day render an 
account of our stewardship. .. .” 7° 

Stewardship of God’s good things means in Calvinism 
sharing them with other members of the Christian body 
and profiting only when the whole body profits from the 
service rendered. All that one can afford to give is owed 
to his brethren (Jnstitutes III, VII. 5). In Geneva the 
Calvinist ethic sought complete control over every aspect 
of public life. The Kingdom of Christ was conceived to 
be a community, encompassing elect ones and others, in 
which the state controls the life of its citizens by Chris- 
tian discipline. The last attempts to realize this ideal 
were made in England under the Commonwealth and in 
New England under the Puritan Theocracy. 


The power of expanding capitalism and the inability 
of English Calvinism to penetrate the aristocratic class 
and control the state, forced it to conceive its ‘social ethic 
as principles which formed the personal Christian char- 
acter and guided the Christian’s personal and civil activi- 
ties. It was logical and consistent, therefore, that Bax- 
ter’s Christian Directory should deal with “Cases of Con- 
science” and develop among other things, a casuistry of 
economic morality. That Christian ethics is as applicable 
to economic relations as to any other human relations, 
was an unquestionable presupposition for Baxter. 


Methodism 


It is the considered opinion of many historians that the 
Wesleyan Revival saved English culture from almost com- 
plete secularization and perhaps from political revolution. 
Wesley rejected Calvinist predestination but his social and 
economic ethic was deeply Puritan. His doctrine com- 
bines Lutheran elements and Humanist strains in a Cal- 
vinist framework which seeks passionately the conversion 
of every man and the renewal of society through the re- 
newal of the Christian soul of the people. Bready’s great 
study, England: Before and After Wesley, gives a sum- 
mary in his own words of Wesley’s ethical and social 
teachings. Two of Bready’s six points are: 


1, “All social problems are fundamentally spiritual and ethical ; 
and persons who fail to dedicate mental equipment and material 
power to spiritual-ethical ends, are enemies of the Kingdom of 


14 Tbid., p. 106. we 
15 Kerr, H. T. Jr. A Compend of the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, pp. 100-101. 
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God—anti-social citizens, who needs must be restrained by hu- 
mane law.” 


2. “In a really Christian society, men will recognize that they 
are stewards of God, the Creator and Owner of all: human ‘pos- 
sessions,’ accordingly, are a self-acquired delusion, and private 
‘riches’ a subtly dangerous snare. Service, not material acqui- 
sitions, being the real standard of human attainment, fellow- 
ship, cooperation, and a truly equalitarian spirit, are the genuine 
works of a Christian society; wherein the strong motivated by 
sympathy and love, will rejoice to assist their weaker brethren, 
even as parents rejoice to assist their children.” (p. 251 


Wesley spoke of “that precious talent which contains 
all the rest—money . . . unspeakably precious if we are 
wise and faithful stewards of it.” His teaching on money 
is well known. “Gain all you can. Save all you can. 
Give all you can.” But this popular summary was hedged 
about with rigorous restrictions placed on the methods of 
gain and with severe limits upon the amount to be saved. 


Wesley’s movement confronted and combated the ra- 
tionalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in its 
many forms. It ran counter to Smith’s automatic pre- 
established harmony and laissez-faire doctrine of the state, 
Ricardo’s iron law of wages which fixed earnings at sub- 
sistence level, Malthus’ theory of population, and Pope’s 
“Whatever is, is right.” 


Christian Socialism 


In 1848, the same year that The Communist Manifesto 
was published, Christian Socialism was begun in England 
by J. M. Ludlow with Frederick Dennison Maurice as its 
theologian and leader. Charles Kingsley, popular novel- 
ist, became its protagonist. Hughes, later author of Tom 
Brown’s School Days, joined the movement soon after its 
inception. Maurice and Kingsley were Anglican clergy- 
men. The avowed purpose of this movement was to 
Christianize the Socialists and socialize the Christians. 
Socialism is used in the broadest possible sense by these 
men, a sense that is generally misunderstood in the United. 
States. “The watchword of the Socialist is co-operation ; 
the watchword of the anti-Socialist is competition. Any- 
one who recognizes the principle of co-operation as a 
stronger and truer principle than that of competition has 
a right to the honour or the disgrace of being called a 
Socialist.” 


Raven describes Maurice’s basic ideas as follows: 


“So in the industrial sphere, he sees that in fact there is war; 
that men who should be comrades and fellow-workers are wast- 
ing their powers on strife. He starts from the human and moral, 
not the theoretical and economic: he is concerned with men, not 
problems . . . he sets out to diagnose the seat of the disease, and 
soon determines that the whole competitive principle with its 
postulates of selfishness and conflict is a denial of the law of love, 
a repudiation of the divine order as revealed in Christ. . . . The 
Body (society) must be restored to health by being brought back 
into harmony with its Head, even Christ, from whom it will 
recover the power of growth and will be reconstituted in love 

” 7 


The actual program of the original Christian Socialists 
was co-operative workshops, distributive societies, educa- 
tion, and Parliamentary legislation. The producers’ co- 
operatives failed and the work was carried on primarily 
through education. The influence of the movement was 
broad and diffused and touched great modern thinkers of 
the Church such as the late Archbishop Temple. 

In 1941, members of the Church of England, assembled 
at Malvern, generally agreed upon a document which was 
finally edited by William Temple and others appointed at 


16 Maurice. Dialogue, p. 1. Quoted by Raven, C. E., Christian 
Socialism, p. 56. 
17 Pp. 88-9. 
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the Conference. The Malvern Declaration considers the 
war a symptom, among others, of a disease of Western 
civilization resulting from loss of conviction “concerning 
the reality and character of God, and the true nature and 
destiny of man.” It champions the right of the Church 
to speak to the world about “the true principles of human 
life,” urges all Christians to take the fullest share “in 
public life, in Parliament, in municipal councils, in em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, and all other bodies 
affecting the public welfare,” seeking the expression of 
Christian principles through these channels. The Sover- 
eignty of God, Christ as the Redeemer of men and their 
relations, the necessity of evangelizing secular society and 
the Church’s task as society’s critic are subjects of concise 
statements. The conference adopted memine contra- 
dicente the following: 

“It is a traditional doctrine of Christendom that property is 
necessary to fulness of personal life; all citizens should be 
enabled to hold such property as contributes to more indepen- 
dence and spiritual freedom without impairing that of others; 
but where the rights of property conflict with the establishment 


of social justice or the general social welfare, those rights 
should be over-ridden, modified or, if need be, abolished. 


“The proper purpose of work is the satisfaction of human 
needs; hence Christian doctrine has insisted that production ex- 
ists for consumption... . 


“... Toa large extent production is carried on not to supply 
the consumer with goods but to bring profits to the producer; 
and the producer in turn is often subordinated to the purely finan- 
cial ends of those who own the capital plant or supply the credit 
to erect or work it.” 


The Malvern Declaration, therefore, becomes a sum- 
mary of the diverse movements and general ideas which 
are gathered under the inclusive label, Christian Socialism. 


The Social Gospel Movement 


In America, liberal theology, deriving particularly from 
Albrecht Ritschl (1822-89) in Germany, rediscovered the 
social teachings of the Christian religion. The modern 
doctrine of historical progress through the evolution of 
society was widely accepted and The Social Gospel 
emerged. It achieved its deepest expression in Walter 
Rauschenbusch (1861-1918). His purpose he describes 
simply, “My sole desire has been to summon the Christian 
passion for justice and the Christian powers of love and 
mercy to do their share in redeeming our social order 
from its inherent wrongs.” From historical criticism of 
the New Testament, he learned both the centrality of the 
Kingdom of God for Jesus and its social meaning as Jesus 
received it from the great Old Testament Prophets. Using 
the Kingdom of God as a center, Rauschenbusch brought 
every great Christian doctrine into relation to the struggle 
for an expression of the Kingdom on earth. He was not 
a Socialist in any orthodox sense but he regarded the So- 
cialist movements and the growing power of labor unions 
as instruments which God would use for the realization 
of his Kingdom. Rauschenbusch was a profound critic 
of Marxism from a sociological as well as a moral point 
of view. Hopkins summarizes a dictionary article on 
Christian Socialism which Rauschenbusch wrote: 

“Differentiating between socialism and Christian Socialism, 

Rauschenbusch declared the latter to be a ‘peculiar genus of 

Socialism’ : 

‘The Christian sense of the sanctity of life and personality and 


of the essential equality of men re-enforces the Socialist condem- 
nation of the present social order. The religious belief in the 


Fatherhood of God, in the fraternal solidity of men, and in the} 
ultimate social redemption of the race through Christ lends a¥ 
religious quality to the Socialist ideals. 


‘Christian Socialism is in conscious antagonism with orthodox 
socialism in that it sets positive religious faith against a materi- 
alistic philosophy; it believes in the value and social possibilities 
of the churches; it stresses religious regeneration as a factor 
in the salvation of society; while accepting economic determi- 
nism it asserts the reality and independent power of spiritual 
forces; it recognizes the influence of social environment pointing 
out the moral responsibility of the individual; and it stands for 
the sanctity of the family and the radical Christian attitude re- 
garding intoxicants,’” 


The Ecumenical Consensus 


The great crises of Western economy and politics cul- 
minating in the Second World War have thrown the vari- 
ous Christian communions back on their traditions in an 
effort to understand their relation to the historical changes 
that are taking place. There is almost general agreement 
on the deep social responsibility of the churches and of 
their members for human society. The church-type char- 
acter of the Lutheran, Calvinist and Anglican traditions 
in their various organized forms is self-consciously pro- 
fessed. The modern Calvinist tradition comes into broad 
agreement with modern Lutheran, Liberal, Anglican and 
Roman Catholic thought at many points. John Baillie, 
Edinburgh theologian, states his general agreement with 
Jacques Maritain, French Roman Catholic scholar, T. S. 
Eliot, Anglican, and Reinhold Niebuhr, American neo-] 
orthodox Protestant theologian. Baillie’s What Is Chris- 
tian Civilization? is an able presentation of church-type} 
Christianity and of its effort to Christianize culture. 

The Oxford Conference (1937) brought the Ecumenical 
Movement to focus on social and international problems. 
The Official Report on Church, Community and State in 
Relation to the Economic Order begins with a profound } 
theological and ethical section and passes to an analysis of 
the present economic situation. The present economy is, 
said to challenge the Christian understanding of life by 
the enhancement of acquisitiveness ; by the great inequali- 
ties in the distribution of necessities and in men’s access 
to opportunities for human development ; by the irrespon- 
sible possession of economic power by a few individuals ; 
and by the frustration of the sense of Christian vocation. 
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